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Napoleon  in  the  Invalides,  or  of  the  Mausoleum  at  Charlotten- 
burg,  and  remembers  how  many  things  can  be  brought  to  bear 
to  glorify,  as  it  were,  the  memory  of  illustrious  men,  one  be- 
comes painfully  conscious  of  the  lack  of  poetic  warmth  and  of 
the  poverty  of  conception  which  present  themselves  here.  In- 
stead of  occupying  the  center  of  a lofty  dome  and  standing 
in  a spacious  marble  hall,  before  a dark  altar  flooded  with 
golden  light,  the  sarcophagus  of  Lincoln  is  stowed  away  in  a 
dark,  damp  corner  of  the  monument,  and  is  hardly  to  be  seen 
at  all.  The  place  reminds  one  of  Chaucer’s  “Temple  of  Mars” : 

“The  northern  light  in  at  the  dores  schon, 

For  wynddwe  on  the  wal  ne  was  ther  noon, 

Thurgh  which  men  mighten  any  light  discerne.  ’ ’ 

We  cannot  even  look  up  from  the  sarcophagus  which  re- 
minds us  that  Lincoln  is  dead,  to  his  statue,  and  be  reminded 
that  his  spirit  yet  lives.  The  statue  is  on  the  other  side  of  the 
monument,  instead  of  inspiring  great  thoughts  and  noble  as- 
pirations, brings  us  an  uncomfortable,  cold  shudder.  We  leave 
it  with  the  conviction  that  here  is  a piece  of  cold,  every-day, 
prosaic  work,  unhumanized  by  any  pathos  or  sympathy,  un- 
warmed  by  any  poetic  glow,  unilluminated  by  any  harmoniz- 
ing, unifying  philosophic  thought.  Mr.  Mead  may  have  under- 
stood, and  evidently  did  understand  the  externals  of  his  art; 
that  he  had  any  acquaintance  with  its  spirit,  its  purposes  or 
its  limits,  is  not  shown  by  anything  in  the  Lincoln  monument, 
which  is  a body  without  a soul. 
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